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Australia: 


Australia, the empty continent 
down under, is a land of reproduc- 
tive paradoxes. Its plants and ani- 
mals are to a considerable extent 
vestiges of earlier ages. Its kan- 
garoos, flying opossums, wallabies 
and wombats, and the teddy-bear 
koala are all pouch-gestators quite 
different from the other mammals. 
Its ‘‘duckbill’’ platypus —a fur- 
bearing creature which lays eggs— 
is even a_ greater reproductive 
oddity. 

Australia’s big overpopulation 
problem is related neither to men 
nor marsupials. The rabbit, intro- 
duced about 1788, has thrived only 
too well. By the middle of the 
nineteenth century rabbits were a 
menace to sheepraising. In 1907, 
a 1,000-mile fence was built from 
north to south, all the way across 
the continent, to stop them from 
invading western Australia. 

It is perhaps to be expected that 
Australian demography should al- 
so be topsy-turvy. Australians defi- 
nitely do not multiply like rabbits. 
In a world threatened with explo- 
sions of people, Australians are so 
worried about their small popula- 
tion that the matter has become al- 
most an obsession. Though the con- 
tinent is the most sparsely popu- 
lated land-mass outside Antarctica, 
Australians are nevertheless main- 
ly city dwellers. 


Uncrowded Land Down Under 


Australia’s land area is compa- 
rable in size to that of the conti- 
nental United States. But her 
population is only about the size 
of New York City’s five boroughs. 

In 1955, population density was 
only three persons per square mile 
in Australia. That compares with 
859 in the Netherlands, 541 in the 
United Kingdom, 55 in the United 
States, 21 in New Zealand, 18 in 
both Brazil and the Argentine, and 
four in Canada. 

Australia’s arable land is sur- 
prisingly restricted. About two- 
thirds of the land area is too arid 
to support a dense population. Wa- 
ter for irrigation has always been 
a major problem. There are no 
mountains in the interior to pre- 
cipitate rainfall. 

Australia’s evolution from a 
British penal colony in 1788 
through the gold rush days of the 
1850’s to a modern industrial na- 
tion is a melodramatic story un- 
matched in history. 

Immigration has played an im- 
portant role in Australia’s devel- 
opment, just as it did in the United 
States. The Australian govern- 
ment has subsidized about one- 
half of all migration in order to 
reduce the expense for so long a 
journey. 

Most of Australia’s earliest im- 
migrants were prisoners. Very 
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few were free migrants. For a cen- 
tury and a half, or until World 
War II, Australian immigrants 
were almost entirely from the Brit- 
ish Isles. Immigrants coming after 
the 1890’s brought with them the 
small family pattern which began 
to develop in most northern Euro- 
pean nations during the industrial 
revolution. As a result, Australia’s 
population has grown slowly. 

During Australia’s gold rush 
years (1850-1864), many Chinese 
laborers joined the trek of Euro- 
pean immigrants. After the Com- 
monwealth was established in 1901, 
restrictive legislation in the form 
of language tests was enacted to 
keep Asians out. 

The decline of Australia’s birth 
rate began fairly early considering 
the pioneering character of the 
country. In 1955, the birth rate 
was 22.6, the death rate, one of the 
lowest in the world, was 8.9 and 
the rate of natural increase was 
13.7.* 

The government estimates that 
the continent could support 25 
million, nearly three times the 
present population. If Australia’s 
population growth were not sup- 
plemented by immigration, it would 
take almost 75 years to reach that 
total at the present rate of natural 
increase (excess of births over 
deaths). 


Now, as a result of the heavy 
post-war wave of immigration, Aus- 
tralia’s population is expanding at 
a pace which is about 75 percent 


*Birth rates, death rates and rates of 
natural increase are in terms of 1,000 of 
the population per year. 
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higher than her rate of natural in- 
erease. If this rate of growth were 
maintained, it would take only 40 
to 45 years for the population to 
reach 25 million. 

Australia’s slow rate of popula- 
tion growth has worried officials 
for over half a century. Sorely 
aware of the need for people to 
occupy their vast open spaces, most 
Australians see immigration as the 
country’s salvation from under- 
population. 

Australia was jolted by the seri- 
ous threat of invasion during 
World War II. Since then, the 
need of sufficient population to re- 
pel any potential invader who 
might covet her vast, underpopu- 
lated area has become almost a 
national obsession. 

Since World War II, Australia 
has for the first time encouraged 
large numbers of non-British im- 
migrants. First, the gates were 
opened to displaced persons, then 
to others. Italians, Dutch, Poles, 
Germans and Greeks have been ad- 
mitted in relatively large numbers. 
In the 10 years following the War, 
over a million permanent settlers 
were admitted. Only about half of 
them were of British stock. 

With its roots firmly entrenched 
in British tradition and culture, 
Australia has had a homogeneous 
population. Recently, the prob- 
lems of assimilation have become 
numerous and in meeting them, 
Australia seems to be going through 
a period not unlike that experi- 
enced by this country in the early 
1900’s following a heavy flow of 
immigration. 

Australia’s problem — under- 
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Ficgurp 1: THe Empry Continent! 

This map shows the distribution of 
population in 1947, when the density of 
the continent as a whole stood at 2.5 per- 
sons per square mile, as compared with 
47.7 in the United States. The ‘‘ white 
space’’ with less than 1 person per 
square mile is mainly arid. 


population — is the reverse of that 
of most of her Asian neighbors 
where high fertility is causing 
population explosions. In view of 
the continent’s limited resource 
base, the reluctance of Australians 
to adopt the high fertility pattern 
of those countries may, a century 
hence, prove to be her greatest 
blessing. 

In relation to the continent’s 
rather restricted resources there 
seems to be no prospect of compet- 
ing in numbers with her Asian 
neighbors. 


THE MAJOR PHASES OF 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
Australia was visited by a Dutch 
navigator named Dirk Hartog in 
1616, though earlier Portuguese, 
Dutch and possibly Spanish explor- 
ers had sighted the continent. In 
1642, Tasman discovered Tasmania 
and New Zealand. In 1688, the 
British explorer, Dampier landed 


@" King Sound on the northwest 
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coast. Nearly a century later, in 
1770, Captain James Cook reached 
Botany Bay, sailed north to Cape 
York, claiming the coast for Brit- 
ain, In 1788, the first British set- 
tlement was made—a penal colony 
on the shores of Port Jackson, near 
the site of the present city of Syd- 
ney.” By 1829, the whole continent 
had become a British dependency. 

By no means all of the first set- 
tlers came as convicts. In 1821, 
there were about 30,000 pioneers 
in Australia. More than half were 
convicts.* Some were hardened 
criminals, but a large proportion 
were either political prisoners or 
offenders whose misdeeds would be 
considered trivial today. British 
courts were known for their sever- 
ity well into the nineteenth cen- 
tury.4 The Industrial Revolution 
had not yet opened up employment 
opportunities, and British jails 
were full of ‘‘criminals’’ whose 
most serious offense was stealing 
food to survive. 

Early history of Australia is the 
story of maintenance of order. 
Little or no attention could be 
given to the development of the 
continent by the administrators 
whose attention necessarily had 
to be directed to the numerous 
problems of governing the penal 
colonies. 

The mixed feelings which Aus- 
tralians have about the early his- 
tory of their country are succinct- 
ly summarized by Dr. F. K. Crow- 
ley of the University of Western 
Australia in these words: 

It has long been customary for Aus- 


tralians to have strong opinions about 
the early history of their country. The 
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fact that New South Wales was founded 
in 1788 as a jail for British convicts 
evokes in some a sense of shame and a 
desire to hide an unsightly birth-stain. 
For others it serves as a reminder that 
the majority of the first settlers were the 
victims of injustice and persecution, and 
that the stain was on the mother and 
not on the child. Others regard it as an 
irrelevant episode in the nation’s devel- 
opment and argue that the features of 
her penal beginnings were completely 
erased. All will now agree, however, that 
good times followed the evil; that a na- 
tion came into being while its people 
were busily engaged in breeding sheep, 
growing wheat, digging for gold, learn- 
ing to be good trade unionists, training 
cricketers, and fighting in the battles of 
the old world.5 


Professor Hartwell traces the 
transition from pioneering to colo- 
nial self-sufficiency in these words: 


Australians often regard the gold 
rushes as a watershed which nearly di- 
vides their history: before gold, ‘‘the 
Colonies developed quietly and slowly.’’ 
After gold, and because of it, the tempo 
of Australian life suddenly quickened 
with the rapid development of industry, 
democracy and nationalism... . 

[Australia’s early history] was a melo- 
drama with a few principal actors... 
miming before a back-drop of inhospita- 
ble mountains and plains surrounded by 
a erowd of conventional figures—convicts 
and soldiers, explorers and squatters, 
emancipists and exclusives. And so the 
‘*prehistory’’ of Australia appears as 
something apart from the subsequent his- 
torical period, a set-piece of romantic 
and antiquarian interest but of little rele- 
vance to the modern Australian commu- 
nity. It is certainly true that gold caused 
radical changes in Australian life, and 
that there was something melodramatic 
about the divisions of colonial society be- 
fore 1850. Nevertheless, the years be- 
tween 1820 and 1850 were years of great 
political, economic and social change, 
when the Australian Colonies developed 
from two autocratically ruled prison 
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farms into a number of prosperous self- @ 


governing Colonies.® 


HISTORY OF POPULATION 
GROWTH TO 1900 

What is the demographic history 
of this nation confronting a buga- 
boo of underpopulation at a time 
when so many nations of the world 
struggle with crucial problems of 
overpopulation ? 

At the time of the first settle- 
ment, about 300,000 aboriginal na- 
tives inhabited the continent. The 
Australian aborigines are tall, 
dark-skinned people with black 
curly hair and wiry physique. They 
are not negroid nor mongoloid 
but are closely related to the Stone 
Age men of Europe. In their na- 
tive, tribal state, they are the most 
primitive people in existence and 
live on game and edible vegetation. 

Today, there are about 47,000 
full blooded aborigines, about 27,- 
000 of half aboriginal blood.? Their 
numbers have decreased drastically 
mainly because they were driven 
from the best hunting lands into 
the most unproductive areas ; many 
were killed during the pioneering 
years; and many died of European 
diseases before they were able to 
develop immunity. The demograph- 
ic story of the aborigines is not 
within the scope of this issue. 

It is estimated that by 1861 the 
Australian population was 1,168,- 
000, including about 871,000 new 
settlers who came between the years 
1821-61. Over 500,000 of these im- 
migrants came during the gold 
rush years of 1852-61. They 
were mainly of British (including 
Irish) origin, but considerable 
numbers of Chinese laborers came 
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in to work in the mines. Most of 
them were men who have since 
died or returned to China. There 
were only about 9,000 Chinese in 
Australia in 1947.® 

The gold rush ended Australia’s 
pioneering period, although immi- 
gration continued to play an im- 
portant role in population growth. 
By 1891, Australia’s population 
had grown to 3,178,000.%° It has 
been estimated that between 1861 
and 1891, there was a net immigra- 
tion of about 750,000." 

During the period 1861-65, Aus- 
tralia’s birth rate was high, 42.4; 
the death rate was comparatively 
low, 17.8.1 These rates were typical 
of those of nineteenth century pio- 
neering populations which con- 
tained a high proportion of young 
adults. 

Dr. W. D. Borrie, the eminent 
Australian demographer at The 
Australian National University, de- 
scribes the dynamics of population 
growth as they were in 1890 in 
these words: 

By 1890 the composition of the Aus- 
tralian population was more favourable 


to a high fertility than at any previous 
period. The crude birth rate (births per 


TABLE I: Popu.aTion oF AUSTRALIA, 


1881-1956" 








Average 

Cen- Population Annual 

sus (excluding full-blooded Increase 
Year aboriginals) (percent ) 
1881 2,250,000 an 
1891 3,178,000 3.51 
1901 3,774,000 1.73 
1911 4,455,000 1.67 
1921 5,436,000 2.01 
1933 6,630,000 1.64 
1947 7,579,000 0.96 
1954 8,987,000 2.46 
1956* 9,313,000 2.41 





} *Official estimate for January 1. 
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1,000 of population) had fallen from 42 
in the early ’sixties to 35 in the ’eighties, 
and the decline was of sufficient magni- 
tude to suggest that at least some Aus- 
tralian women were applying birth con- 
trol measures; but it was not sufficient 
to indicate that the dynamics of growth 
were ceasing to operate. A birth rate of 
35 implied that for the majority of wom- 
en marriage meant a career of household 
duties and the rearing of large families. 
The Australian birth rate in the eighties 
was still approximately the same as the 
rates of England and Wales, and of most 
countries of North-western Europe at 
that time. Moreover, any tendency to- 
wards a decline in the Australian birth 
rate had been accompanied by a fall in 
the death rate, so that the gap between 
births and deaths remained wide. Thus, 
although the birth rate in 1860 was high 
(42.6), the death rate (20.9) was also 
high by modern standards, giving a natu- 
ral inerease of 21.7. In 1881 the birth 
rate had fallen to 35.3, and the death 
rate to 14.7, leaving a natural increase 
of 20.6. This was almost forty per cent 
above the figure for England and Wales. 
The advantage enjoyed by Australia was 
not so much the result of more adequate 
medical and midwifery services, as the 
absence of the abject poverty which was 
still prevalent in large areas of Eng- 
land’s industrial cities, and a more nutri- 
tive diet. Emigration in the nineteenth 
century was usually motivated by the 
desire to seek a more adequate living 
standard, and for many of those leaving 
the shores of the British Isles this meant 
in effect more food, rather than more of 
the less material advantages. 

Statistics can provide valuable data 
for the social historian, and two conelu- 
sions may be safely drawn from a com- 
parative study of the vital statisties of 
Australia and England and Wales in the 
’seventies and ’eighties of last century. 
First, the women of each country were 
still marrying and procreating prolifical- 
ly. Second, death rates reveal that the 
Australian population was on the aver- 
age healthier than the population of 
England and Wales. Here the colonial 
population gained a decided advantage. 
It was the low death rate of Australia, 
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and not its high birth rate, that provided 
a high natural increase. Indeed, even 
without any immigration the Australian 
population would have more than dou- 
bled in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. 

After 1890, however, the Australian 
scene changed. The death rate fell, but 
the birth rate dropped even more rapidly. 
The same tendency occurred in England 
and Wales, and was apparent earlier.... 

A temporary decline in the birth rate 
was to be expected with the wretched 
economic conditions prevailing after 
1890, which brought the marriage rate 
down from 7.5 in 1890 to 6.5 in 1896, 
and which caused an ebb in the immi- 
grant tide of young people of marriage- 
able age. But neither of these factors 
supplied the full explanation of the de- 
cline in the birth rate from 35.0 in 1890 
to 28.4 in 1896, or the further decline to 
27.3 in 1900. The decline, which was ac- 
centuated by but did not commence with 
the economic depression of the ’nineties, 
marked the beginning of that long-term 
fall in fertility which continued almost 
unceasingly until 1936. Nor was the de- 
cline due in any substantial degree to a 
tendency of women to marry later or to 
avoid marriage altogether. As in the 
ease of France since 1850, and of the 
United States and England and Wales 
since about 1870, the decline in Aus- 
tralia was due to the lowered fertility 
of married women.14 


A ROYAL COMMISSSION INVESTI- 
GATES BIRTH RATE DECLINE 


T. A. Coghlan, a government 
statistician, was one of the first to 
decry Australia’s declining birth 
rate. In 1903, a Royal Commis- 
sion on the Decline of the Birth 
Rate and on the Mortality of In- 
fants in New South Wales was ap- 
pointed, the first of its kind in the 
English-speaking world. The Com- 
mission’s report, published in 1904, 
confirmed Coghlan’s findings that 
the birth rate decline since 1881 
was not due to changes in the age 
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composition of the population nor rd] 


to a reduction in the proportion of 
women who had married. Among 
the factors held responsible were 
the postponement of marriage; the 
cessation of fertility at an earlier 
age; and the decline of fertility of 
all ages.?® 

The Commission agreed with 
Coghlan’s view that Australia 
could not become a great nation 
unless the rapid decline in the birth 
rate checked. Colonial ex- 
pansion in the Pacific was on the 
rise and Australian leaders feared 
that unless the birth rate problem 
were solved, the British might lose 
Australia: 


were 


. .. while Russia and Japan, prospec- 
tive rivals of Australia for supremacy in 
the Western Pacific, are already seeking 
outlets beyond their own borders for the 
energies of their ever-growing people, it 
will be forty-six and a half years before 
Australia, with her three and three-quar- 
ter million inhabitants, and dependent 
alone on her natural inerease (if this 
even be maintained at its present rate), 
will have doubled her population; 113 
years before she will have twenty mil- 
lions of people; and 168 years before her 
numbers will have reached the present 
population of Japan.16 

According to Borrie: The Royal 
Commission’s predictions were 
over-optimistic. The population 
projection for 1950 was reached as 
a result of heavy migration rather 
than to an upward swing in the 
birth rate. Coghlan too was wrong. 
He had estimated that if migration 
were to cease entirely, the birth rate 
would stabilize at about 27, the 
death rate at 12.2 and natural in- 
crease at 14.8. His projections for 
the rate of natural increase were 
actually halved during the 1930’s.17 
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Figure 2: ViraL RATES — AUSTRALIA 

1860-1955" 

Australia’s death rate is among the 
lowest in the world. With a marked re- 
covery of the birth rate since 1934, the 
rate of natural increase now stands at 
1.4 percent a year, as compared with 1.7 
for the United States. 


The decline in the birth rate was 
not due, in any substantial degree, 
to a tendency of women to marry 
later or to avoid marriage altogeth- 
er. As in most of the industrial- 
ized countries, it was due mainly 
to the adoption of the small family 
pattern by married couples. This 
pattern had been developing among 
British, Seandinavian and other 
western European people since the 
beginning of the Industrial Revo- 
lution. Professor Borrie points out 
that the motivations for restrictive 
fertility were complex: 

In Australia, as in many other West- 
ern countries at the turn of the century, 
social prestige was no longer determined 
by hereditary rank, but essentially by 
wealth, and infertility, or at least the 
absence of an unrestricted progeny, fa- 
cilitated the maintenance or improvement 
of social status. Increased opportunities 
for social mobility and the growing im- 
portance of the economic factors thus 
combined to accelerate the decline in 
fertility. It is not sufficient to seek the 
cause of declining fertility in Australia 
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at the end of the nineteenth century in 
mere selfishness, or yet in love of luxury 
and social pleasures. The cause lies rath- 
er in the changing structure of society 
and the growth of a new sense of values 
in which the material was dominant. R. 
A. Fisher put the matter succinctly when 
he stated in 1930 that a cause of the de- 
cline in fertility in the modern worid 
has been the social promotion of the less 
fertile. By the end of the century an in- 
creasing number of young parents, liter- 
ate to a degree as the result of compul- 
sory education, had sufficient perspicacity 
to realize that restricted fertility was a 
eause of wealth and that wealth was the 
sine qua non of social advancement. . . .19 


POPULATION GROWTH DURING 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Australia’s demographic history 

during this century can be divided 
into three phases: relative stability 

(1900-1916) ; further fertility de- 

cline (1916-1934) ; and recovery in 
fertility (1934-1955). With re- 
turn of greater prosperity after 
the depression of the nineties, the 
birth rate did not increase but re- 
mained fairly constant. During the 
period 1900-1916, it fluctuated near 
the level established by the end of 
the nineteenth century: 25.3 in 

1903, 28.6 in 1912 and 26.3 in 

1917.” 

In 1901, the death rate was 12.2. 
In 1917, it was 9.7. The rate of 
natural increase was 16.6 in 1917.7! 

Australia, although a participant 
in World War I, did not suffer the 
more violent effects sustained by 
the European nations. About 59,- 
300 Australian males were killed, 
but the sex ratio in the population 
did not suffer any serious dispro- 
portion.*” 

During 1902-1906, Australia lost 
24,800 persons through emigration, 
but after 1906 until the outbreak 
of World War I, net migration 
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added 292,000 to the population. 


The combination of the rate of 
natural increase and _ substantial 


immigration resulted in relatively 
stable growth. The annual average 
rate of increase for the period 
1906-1911 was 2.04 percent.** 
FERTILITY DECLINES AGAIN 
AFTER WORLD WAR I 

A further decline in Australia’s 
birth rate came after World War I 
and this decline accelerated during 
the early years of the 1930’s depres- 
sion. In 1934, Australia’s birth 
rate hit the all-time low of 16.4.*4 

Again this decline cannot be at- 
tributed to changes in age compo- 
sition, to fluctuations in the mar- 
riage rate, nor to a higher average 
age of marriage. It represents 
further restriction of the fertility 
of married women as a result of 
social changes which were evident 
even before 1914. 

When Australia began to recov- 
er from the world-wide economic 
depression of the 1930’s, her birth 
rate responded. Between 1934 and 
1947, it rose from 16.4 to 24.1, the 
post-war high.*® Since then, it has 
remained relatively stable. It was 
22.6 in 1955. This compares with 
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28.3 for Canada, 24.9 for New Zea- 
land, 24.6 for the United States, 
19.4 for Japan, 17.7 for Italy and 
15.4 for the United Kingdom.*® 

Since 1934, mortality has de- 
clined only slightly, from 9.3 to 
8.9 in 1955.77 It is now about as low 
as it is likely to go. 

Since 1947, the rate of natural 
increase has been supplemented by 
large-scale immigration. It was 
13.7 in 1955. Between 1930 and 
1934 and again between 1944 and 
1946, Australia lost population 
through emigration. The depres- 
sion accounted for the emigration 
during the first period, and the 
movement of war brides to the 
United States was a major factor 
in the latter period. 

DECLINING FERTILITY REFLECT- 
ED IN AGE STRUCTURE 

Generally speaking, Australia’s 
age structure is typical of that of 
western industrial countries with 
comparatively low fertility and 
low mortality. It is very similar to 
that of the United States. Here in 
1953, 28.5 percent of the popula- 
tion were children under 15 years, 
59.1 percent were 15-59 years, and 
12.4 percent were 60 years and 











TABLE II: PopuLation DISTRIBUTION BY STATES AND TERRITORIES, 
AUSTRALIA, 1954 (excluding full-blooded aboriginals?) 
Population Area Persons 
Percent Percent Per 
State or Territory Number of Total Square Miles of Total Square Mile 
New South Wales 3,424,000 38.1 309,433 10.4 11.1 
Victoria 2,452,000 27.3 87,884 3.0 27.9 
Queensland 1,318,000 14.7 670,500 22.5 2.0 
South Australia 797,000 8.9 380,070 12.8 2.1 
Western Australia 640,000 7.1 975,920 32.8 0.7 
Tasmania 309,000 3.4 26,215 0.9 11.8 
Northern Territory 16,000 0.2 523,620 17.6 0.03 
Capital Territory 30,000 0.3 939 0.03 32.3 
TOTAL 8,987,000 0.0 2,974,581 100.0 3.0 
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FiGURE 3: MIGRATION TrDEs29 
Since 1924, Australia has experienced 
two periods of big population influx, and 
two periods when the out-migration ex- 
ceeded the new arrivals. 
over. The comparable figures for 
Australia are 28.0, 59.6 and 12.4 
percent, respectively.®° 

The sharp decline in Australian 
fertility between the two World 
Wars is reflected in the age struc- 
ture of the population. Australia’s 
population distribution is rather 
sharply limited for the groups 
10-24 years old, and this reflects 
the relatively low birth rate oc- 
curring in the 1930’s and the early 
1940's. 

Since 1949, a larger proportion 
of younger children has come with 
the immigrants. Both the recent 
fertility increase and the large- 
scale post-war immigration are re- 
flected in the age distribution. In 
1947, only 18.0 percent of the 
population was under 10 years of 
age.*! Tt is estimated that about 21 
percent was in this age group in 
1954. 

POPULATION MORE URBAN 

THAN RURAL 


The Australian census taken on 
June 30, 1954 counted 8,986,873 
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people. With a land area of 2,975 
thousand square miles, the average 
population density is 3.0 persons 
per square mile. The United States 
had an average density of 53.7 in 
1954.3? 

Australia’s population is one of 
the most highly urbanized in the 
world and is comparable to that of 
the United Kingdom, although 
available statistics do not permit 
an exact comparison. In 1954, 78.7 
percent of the Australian people 
lived in towns with a population 
of more than 1,000 (750 in Tas- 
mania), and more than one half in 
cities of 100,000 and over. Com- 
parable data for the United States 
in 1950 showed that 63.4 percent 
of the population lived in places 
with a population of 1,000 or more 
and 29.4 percent resided in cities 
with 100,000 or more inhabitants.** 

Ever since urban-rural census 
data were first collected, the coun- 
try has become increasingly urban, 
following the general pattern of 
western industrial nations. In 
1933, 64.0 percent of Australians 
were urban; in 1947, 68.9 percent.** 

POPULATION INCREASE 
THROUGH IMMIGRATION 

Throughout Australia’s history, 
immigration has been an important 
factor in population growth, ex- 
cept during periods such as the de- 
pressions of the 1890’s and 1930’s 
and World War II when few im- 
migrants entered the country. 

In order to encourage immigra- 
tion, the Australian government 
has subsidized the passage of a 
large proportion of the immigrants. 
This has been important assistance 
because Australia’s remoteness 
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from Europe means high transpor- 
tation costs. From the earliest years 
of assisted migration to September 
30, 1955, about 1,600,000 assisted 
immigrants arrived in Australia.*® 

Until 1949, the peak immigration 
year during the twentieth century 
was 1927 when a total of 67,078 
migrants entered the country.*® 
Prior to 1947, the great majority 
of the immigrants were of British 
(including Irish)stock. This re- 
sulted in a very homogeneous popu- 
lation. 

Australia’s threat of invasion by 
Japan during World War II was 
finally checked with the Battle of 
the Coral Sea, and many Austral- 
ians have been concerned with the 
thought that three times more peo- 
ple were needed for security and 
economic reasons, 

One of the most outspoken offi- 
cials has been the Hon. Arthur A. 
Calwell, a former Minister of Im- 
migration, who was chiefly respon- 
sible for the initiation and admin- 
istration of Australia’s ambitious 
post-war immigration plan: 

Additional population is Australia’s 
greatest need. For security in wartime, 
for full development and prosperity in 
peacetime, our vital need is more Aus- 
tralians. The Pacific War taught us 
Australians a lesson we must never for- 
get—that in any future war we can never 
hope to hold our country unaided against 
a powerful invader... . 

Our need for additional Australians is 
not based solely on a fear of future ag- 
gression. We need increased population 
to develop fully our great country, and 
to assist the expansion of its economy. 
We need population to help us to fulfill 
our destiny which I am convinced is a 
great one. 

Australia can increase her population 
three-fold or more and still provide full 
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employment and adequate standards x ) 
living for all. A population of 15,000,- 
000, for instance, would at least treble 
the industrial output of Australia, ac- 
cording to the Commonwealth Bureau of 
Census and Statistices.37 

Australia’s post-war plan of as- 
sisted migration was based on sev- 
eral agreements: one with the 
United Kingdom, another with the 
International Refugee Organiza- 
tion to assist displaced persons to 
migrate, and others with European 
geovernments including the Nether- 
lands, Italy, and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany.** 

The Census of 1947 enumerated 
744,000 persons who were born out- 
side Australia. Almost 83 percent 
of them were natives of the British 
Commonwealth (including the Re- 
public of Ireland which is not 
separately shown in Australian 
statistics). During the recent 
years of heavy immigration, Aus- 
tralia has opened her gates to in- 
creasing numbers of non-British 
immigrants. 

During the eight years following 
the 1947 Census (July 1947-Sep- 
tember 1955), 967,000 immigrants 
were admitted. Less than one half 
of these (47.5 percent) were na- 
tionals of the British Common- 
wealth. 

Most of the remaining 52.5 per- 
cent came from continental Eu- 
rope: about 12.6 percent from 
Italy, 7.4 from the Netherlands, 
7.4 from Poland, 4.4 from Ger- 
many, 3.4 from Greece, 2.8 from 
Yugoslavia and 2.1 from Russia.*® 


These non-British immigrants 


included 182,000 European dis- 
placed persons who were brought @ 
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Figure 4: How Australia Has Grown® 
In this chart the width of the bars is 
proportional to the numbers of persons 
involved, and the areas of shading to the 
contribution of increase by excess of 
births or of immigration. In 1954, nearly 
half the increase in population was by 
migration. 
to Australia during 1947-1951 un- 
der the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization 
(IRO). The group included about 
70,000 Poles; 25,000 Yugoslavs; 
20,000 Russians; 36,000 Latvians, 
Lithuanians and Estonians; and 
11,000 Czechoslovaks.*” 

In more recent years, most of 
the non-British immigrants have 
come from Italy, the Netherlands, 
and Germany. 


AUSTRALIA’S ASSIMILATION 
PROBLEMS LIKE OURS IN 
EARLY 1900'S 


Prior to World War II, Austral- 
ja’s homogeneity was due to the 
fact that most immigrants settling 
there since the first colony in 1788 
were British (including Irish). Now 
the introduction of many different 
nationalities has created numerous 
problems, some of them quite simi- 
lar to those which the United States 
ra in the early 1900’s, at the 


these words: 


Naturally the programme provoked 
some controversy. There was in places 
some disquiet about its social effects— 
for example, communist trade union lead- 
ers were opposed to the entry of persons 
who, for religious or other reasons, would 
be hostile to the Soviet Union; the Jew- 
ish community was disturbed by the in- 
clusion of Nazi adherents, and some ex- 
treme Protestants were heard to express 
misgiving about the entry of so many 
migrants from Catholie countries—but 
most of the discussion concerned the 
economic wisdom of the policy. 

When the economists themselves dis- 
agree, it is impossible for the historian 
to pronounce judgment. On the one side, 
it is not denied that post-war migration 
represented an invaluable accession to 
the labour force. It was estimated that, 
in June 1950, with a population of some 
2% million bread-winners there were 
100,000 more jebs available than persons 
to fill them. More than one-half of the 
displaced persons who had entered the 
country by the end of 1950 were as- 
signed to work in the heavy and con- 
struction industries. On the other side, 
so high a rate of increase in population 
implied a very heavy strain on accommo- 
dation—in Australia as in other coun- 
tries the war left an acute housing short- 
age—and on capital equipment. One 
difficulty was that the programme threat- 
ened to make still greater a developing 
lack of balance between manufacturing 
and food-producing industries. Accord- 
ing to one estimate, only six per cent of 
the employed migrants who had come 
into the country by the beginning of 
1952 had found employment in agricul- 
ture. The government was of course 
aware of the economic pressures that the 
programme would create, but it took the 
view that rapid increase of numbers was 
an urgent necessity, and that it was 
therefore wise to get as many migrants 
as possible while there were still hun- 
dreds of thousands of people whom the 
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disaster of war had made able and will- 
ing to settle in Australia. The economic 
difficulties could be wrestled with as they 
arose. The new government which came 
into office in 1949 was equally anxious 
to continue the programme, until the 
political and economic pressure born of 
the worsening of inflation compelled a 
slowing down. 

From the point of view of Australian 
traditions, the boldest aspect of the plan 
was the sudden introduction of almost 
200,000 Europeans, It was interesting 
that the Australians should have so easi- 
ly accommodated themselves to such an 
innovation. The trade unions have al- 
ways been unfriendly to assisted migra- 
tion; they have feared that immigration 
would create unemployment or that em- 
ployers would use it to attack the stand- 
ards of the workers. And they have per- 
haps been especially unfriendly towards 
European immigration because they dis- 
trusted the influence of peoples who lack 
the tradition of union solidarity, inde- 
pendence and pugnacity so firmly en- 
trenched in the Australian unions. 

No doubt, trade union opposition was 
blunted partly because in the economic 
conditions that followed the war the 
danger of unemployment seemed ex- 
tremely remote, partly because a Labour 
government was in office which was 
pledged to a policy of full employment, 
and was not likely to permit trade union 
rights and practices to be affected by 
the entry of thousands of European 
workers. It is significant that shortly 
after the change of government, the 
trade union movement, and even the 
extra-parliamentary organs of the La- 
bour party, reverted to type and began 
to call for the slowing down or even the 
cessation of the migration programme. 
As regards the rest of the community, it 
would be interesting to know whether 
the acceptance of large-scale European 
migration signified a lessening of that 
insularity and adolescent nationalism 
which, combined with implicit depend- 
ence on British protection, guidance and 
inspiration, have always been such pro- 
nounced characteristics of Australian 
democracy. Did the Labour government 
seek and the community tolerate the en- 
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SOURCES OF AUSTRALIAN 
IMMIGRATION“ 

Since 1947, there has been a profound 
change in the origins of the migrants 
entering Australia. As was the case fifty 
years ago in the United States, Australia 
is becoming a ‘‘melting pot’’ for many 
European peoples. 


try of as many thousands of displaced 
Europeans as the government could se- 
cure merely from the most obvious caleu- 
lation of national self-interest? Or has 
the redistribution of power in the world 
which the war brought about eroded ~—_ 
belief of most Australians in the natu- 
ral supremacy and _ self-sufficiency of 
sritish culture and institutions? Have 
they begun to feel that, since it is left 
to themselves as never before to work 
out their own position in the world, they 
have need of a greater tolerance, versa- 
tility or catholicity of interest in their 
attitudes to other peoples ?44 
AIDS TO ASSIMILATION 

Government and private agen- 
cies have expanded their activities 
in an effort to speed up immigrant 
assimilation. Good Neighbour 
Councils and New Settlers’ Leagues 
have been established, voluntary 
organizations have set up commit- 
tees and special sections to provide 
for immigrants, factories and busi- 
nesses Of all kinds have organized 
special induction and _ training 
courses for immigrants, and some 
have even added interpreters "@ 
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© wcttare officers with knowledge of 
European languages to their per- 
sonnel staffs. Education authori- 
ties have provided for immigrant 
children in schools. They have al- 
so made available special facilities 
for advanced study by immigrants. 
An organized system of English 
instruction has been established.** 

Mr. H. B. M. Murphy, who has 
worked with refugees for United 
Nations agencies, recently made a 
study of the assimilation of DP’s 
in Australia. This indicates that 
economic assimilation has _ been 
good, but social assimilation weak 
because of the lack of government 
planning. Because of the housing 
shortage, most of the newly ar- 
rived DP’s lived in camps. There 
they were slower in learning Eng- 
lish than was expected. This re- 
flects the relative failure of social 
adjustment and acceptance, since 
few DP’s are making the necessary 
personal contact with Australians 
which would make them wish to 
enter further into the new cul- 
ture.*6 

Dr. Borrie has defined assimila- 
tion ‘‘as the attenuation of differ- 
ences between the migrants and 
the native populations’’ and goes 
on to point out that it ‘‘has his- 
torically been a process which has 
seldom been completed in less than 
a generation.’’ He asserts that, al- 
though the government is more 
positively oriented to assimilation 
now than previously, the process 
of assimilation can be pushed only 
to a certain point, regardless of 
government activities and public 


© goodwill.47 
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IS IMMIGRATION AUSTRALIA’S 
SALVATION? 

Charles Dickens’ famous novel 
Great Expectations centered 
around the life of one of Austral- 
ia’s early ‘‘eolonists’’ who escaped 
from a convict ship and made a 
fortune. The title might serve as 
a symbol for Australia’s economic 
and demographic history. 


In the beginning, there were 
great expectations that prison 


ships anchored off Australia’s coast 
would solve some of England’s 
stresses caused by the death-throes 
of feudalism and the birth-throes 
of the industrial era. A century 
ago, gold was discovered, but the 
great expectations were not fully 
realized even though Australia still 
produces nearly a twentieth of the 
world’s gold. 

More recently, the expectation 
that Australia could lift herself 
by an industrial boot-strap is la- 
belled by a famous economist, Dr. 
Colin Clark, himself a native born 
Australian, as no more than ‘‘egre- 
gious rubbish’’: 


It was believed that in the post-war 
world there would be no food problem 
other than the disposal of unmarketable 
surpluses; that the quicker the farm 
population could be shifted into the city 
the better; that Australian manufactur- 
ers were going to have a wonderful time 
producing everything which had been 
previously imported; that we would, in 
fact, probably import very little except 
tea and petrol, and would be exporters 
of steel, textiles, and motorcars; that the 
Japanese economy would virtually dis- 
appear, and that Australian industry 
would dominate oriental markets. All this 
egregious rubbish was eagerly accepted 
by the Australian public, who found that 
it fitted exactly into their social and po- 
litical preconceptions. ‘‘Demos like any 
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other tyrant, can only be told what he 
wants to hear.’’ These preconceptions 
were shared by all political parties and 
by all sections of the community. 

Australia therefore pursued a policy 
of industrialisation which has given us 
more factory workers relative to our 
population than the United States has, 
but with the average product per man- 
hour about one-third of the American 
level and with our economy more depen- 
dent upon imports than ever before. ... 

Since the war Australia has done 
everything she could to give priority to 
manufacturers, at the expense of farm 
and pastoral production. Not only has 
labor been drawn from the country into 
the cities; the rural producer has been 
kept short of galvanised iron and wire 
(necessary materials under Australian 
conditions) in order to give priority to 
urban requirements. When the 40-hour 
week was introduced in 1947 one promi- 
nent Government representative urged in 
its favour that it would assist in the 
desirable process of closing down farms 
and bringing more people into the cities. 

Price control regulations, by both Fed- 
eral and State Governments, have been 
used to keep the prices of foodstuffs as 
low as possible, while allowing the prices 
of manufactures to rise comparatively 
freely.48 


3arring some miracle, there 
seems to be no likelihood that the 
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natural resource base of the island @ 


continent can support a large pop- 
ulation. Whether Australia can 
give 25 million people a satisfac- 
tory level of living, as the term 
applies in the western world, 
might even be questioned. 

Is immigration the best solution 
to Australia’s problem of under- 
population? The migrant reser- 
voir of the British Isles and other 
western European nations is dry- 
ing up, now that the scars of 
World War II are being healed. 

Only time will tell whether this 
expedient will measure up to the 
great expectations and double Aus- 
tralia’s population while the coun- 
try concurrently maintains its high 
living levels. 

In studying Australian demo- 
graphie development, this question 
arises: could the persistent unfruit- 
fulness of the Australians which 
seares the nation’s statesmen and 
industrialists spring from the 
fundamental common sense of the 
human species? 


—Ropert C. Cook, Editor. 
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READERS PLEASE NOTE 


The 1956 College Study Report will be published as the October issue of the 
Bulletin, coinciding with the opening of the colleges. Some very interesting differ- 
ences in size of families of graduates of colleges under government, private and 
sectarian administration will be revealed in this Report. 
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